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THE GAMBLER’S HISTORY. 

We are led to copy this melancholy and fearful history 
of a wicked man, as a warning to youth. It shows most 
clearly the sort of influence which a bad associate may | 
have upon his fellows. A poisonous serpent is not half | 
so dangerous a companion as a boy who swears, and is | 
idle and vicious in his habits. Tears, and remorse, and 
crime, and a fearful and violent death, in thousands of 
cases have been the consequence of seeking the society of | 
such alad. The gambler’s history given below in his | 
own words, affords very impressive evidence of this. His 
name was Orme. A depraved companion influenced him, 
when he was little more than a lad, to aid in robbing a 
rich man and his son. The young robbers waylaid their 
victims, and Orme’s companion shot the rich man, but 
the son was allowed to escape. Years after, this son, 
having reason to suppose that Orme was the murderer, 
in a moment of passionate revenge, shot him, inflicting a 
fatal wound. As the gambler lay upon his death bed, he 
thought of all the past; of his quiet early home, of a 
mother’s prayers and counsels, and of his own wicked 
life. Conscience was at work. He desired before he 
died to ask forgiveness of the son whom he had been in- 
strumental in making an orphan, even though that son 
had brought him to a violent death. The interview was 
granted, and the dying man thus unburdened his heart: 


‘I forgive you my death,’ he said, * be- 
cause I deserve my punishment. I am 
one of your father’s murderers. Listen, 
and I will tell you, in a few words, the 
story of my life. Without knowing some- 
thing of it, you will not be able to under- 
stand why I became a murderer and a| 
gambler. 

‘I was born in Savannah, Georgia. My 
parents were obscure, but honest and 
hard-working. Having many children, 
besides myself, and being very poor, they 
were hard pushed to support us and bring | 
us up in the way they wanted. 

* My mother was a quiet, gentle, deep- 
ly pious woman. She taught me to pray, 
kneeling at her feet, with my head in her 
lap, every night before I weni to bed. I 
learned from her, also, the most of the 
catechism, before I was able to read. But 
hard work, care, anxiety, and the harass- 
ment of a heavy debt which my father 
contracted by securityship for a friend 
who broke and run off, soon brought her 
to the grave. I was very young when 
she died, but I remember how fair and sad 
she looked as she lay in her shroud upon 
the bed. I kissed her cold lips and cried 
bitterly, for my heart was very heavy. I 
had good reason to cry and feel heavy at 
heart, for I had lost not only a mother, 
but a friend, who, if she had lived, might 
have kept my feet in the paths of virtue, 
and saved me from the vices which have 
made my life miserable and brought me 
to this untimely death. 

‘When I was sixteen years old, and 
could read and write and cipher, my 
father proposed to apprentice me to learn 
atrade. I gladly consented, and was put 
under a house-carpenter in Savannah.— 
For a time I got on well with my employ- 
er, and made rapid progress in the use of 
tools. But, by degrees, I formed ac- 
quaintances with young men of my own 
age and older, who led me into bad prac- 
tices and the neglect of my business. 

‘My father died, my employer dis- 
charged me, and I started, with one suit 
of clothes on my buck, and a little money 
in my pockets, to seek my fortune in the 
world. I concluded that I would go up 
into the interior of the state to pursue my 
trade of a house-carpenter. I settled in a 
small village, got work, made money, and 
began to prosper. In the immediate 
neighborhood lived a very wealthy planter 
who had a son who was dissipated and 
reckless. His father, after fruitless efforts 
to reclaim him, cut off his supplies of 
money, and even threatened to exclude 
him from his house if he did not reform. 
This fired his pride, and he quit the house 
of his own accord, and turned to drinking 
and gambling. In an evil hour I formed 
his acquaintance, and he acquired, from 


\ 


Step by step, he led 
me down the steeps 
of vice, until I was 
as fond of drinking 
and gaming as he 
was. We spent all 
our money, had no 
credit, and scarcely 
knew what to do.— 
My associate was 
too proud to ask his 
father’s assistance, 
and I had grown too 
idle and dissipated — 
to work. 

‘In this condition 
we started, on foot, 
to visit a relation of 
his, who lived in one 
of the western coun- 
ties of Georgia, and 





the most wicked 
person I ever knew, 
I have met him fre- 
quently, but can 
never look on him 
without loathing 
and aversion as the 
real author of my 
ruin. He, in reality, 
has made me live a 
miserable life, and 
has brought me to 
this terrible death. 

*I am going fast. 
My heart is sinking, 
my strength is fail- 
ing, my eyes grow 
dim, and I shall 
soon be with my 
final Judge. Before 
I go, I have one re- 


from whom he hoped to receive a loan of|and he fell to the ground. I had no heart\ quest to make of you. Itis the request 
money on the credit of his future expecta-!to shoot you, and, as soon as you saw of a dying man who has wronged you 


tions from his father’s estate. The cau- 
tious old gentleman not only refused to 
lend him a dollar, but treated us with 
such cool civility that we turned our backs 
upon his house in a very short time after 
we had entered it. 

* We were now almost desperate—with- 
out money, without credit, and literally 
without friends. We concluded to return 
to our old haunts in central Georgia. On 
our way back we stayed all night in the 
neighborhood in which your father lived, 
and learned, from the conversation of our 
host, that he was to start in a few days, 
on horseback, and accompanied only by 
his little son, to Louisiana, to pay for 
some lands he had just bought in that 
State. 

‘This was hint enough to put evil 
thoughts in the mind of my associate, and 
an evil purpose in his heart. When we 
retired to our room, he proposed that we 
should waylay and rob your father, sug- 
gesting that it could be done without 
much risk of detection, as he was to go 
through the then wilderness of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory on his way to Louisiana. 
The proposition was extremely revolting 
to my feelings. I was poor, needy, dissi- 
pated, with a growing passion for gaming ; 
but to rob, and, perhaps, to murder, was 
a wickedness that had never so much as 
entered my mind, and the bare thought of 
it made me shudder. Somehow, too, the 
remembrance of my mother revived, and I 
felt strengthened by the recollection of 
her goodness, and the prayers she had 
taught me, to resist the importunities of 
my associate. 

‘I kept silent, and he continued, nearly 
all night long, to urge my acquiescence. 
He had, as I have said, an unbounded in- 
fluence over me, and, at last, the devil, at 
his instigation, entered my soul, and be- 
fore we left our room the next morning I 
had consented to assist him in the rob- 
bery. 

* We decided to rob your father far out 
in the wilderness to avoid detection, then 
to strike for the Mississippi River, take 
the first water-craft upon which we could 
get passage, and go to New Orleans. 

‘It was, as you may remember, between 
ten and eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
when you and your father arrived at our 
place of concealment. We rushed forth. 
Your father was in advance of you a short 
distance, and both of you drew your reins 
attd stopped when you saw us. He not 
only refused to deliver his purse, but be- 
gan to dismount on the far side of his 
horse, evidently for the purpose of defend- 





the first, an unbounded influence over me. 


ing himself. My associate fired upon him, 





your father fall, you turned, and fled in 
the direction from which you came. We 
went up at once to your father, and found 
him already entirely dead. Stooping 
down, we searched his pockets for money 
and valuables. Seventeen dollars in 
money, a pocket compass and penknife, a 
pair of silver sleeve-buttons, which we un- 
loosed from the wristbands, and two pis- 
tols, were all we found. We were greatly 
agitated, and in a hurry to leave, and so 
did not think of searching anywhere ex- 
cept in the pockets. 

‘In afew moments we left the body 
and began our flight, following the Indian 
trail, which, being covered with leaves, 
upon which our feet left no impression, 
furnished the easiest and speediest path of 
escape. Atnight we crept into a dense 
thicket, and remained until day. As soon 
as it was light enough for us to see, we 
resumed our journey, avoiding the white 
settlements on the route by making a cir- 
cuit round them through the woods. 

* At length, soiled and weary, we reach- 
ed the Mississippi River, and met, almost 
immediately, a boat, upon which we took 
deck passage for New Orleans. 

‘On the way down we divided evenly 
between us the money which we had found 
in your father’s purse ; the sleeve- buttons, 
knife and pocket-compass fell by lot to 
me. The sleeve-buttons I was afraid 
either to wear or part with, and so I de- 
posited and kept them for more than thirty 
years in a small box, in which I was ac- 
customed to put little valuables of one 
kind or another which I picked up in my 
wanderin,s here and there, and retained 
as a reserved fund upon which to draw 
whenever my money gave out. Thinking 
that there could not, after so long a period, 
be any risk in disposing of them, I staked 
and lost them in a game, at Mobile, sev- 
eral weeks ago. They came, as you told 
me, this morning, into your possession, 
and have led to my detection and punish- 
ment. 

* As soon as we arrived in New Orleans 
we separated. Both of us became, and 
have continued until the present time te 
be, professional gamblers. 

*I have lived a most miserable life, and 
have never ceased to regret that I aban- 
doned the humble, but honest trade of a 
house-carpenter for the harassing, uncer- 
tain, and soul-destroying pursuit of the 
gambler. 

*I can trace all my misfortunes, my 
evil life, my blighted career, and this un- 
timely death, to my acquaintance and as- 
sociation with the man who led me into 
the guilt of your father’s murder. He is 


deeply, but can never wrong you more.— 
I have told you the tale of my almost in- 
voluntary connection with your father’s 
murder. It filled me with remorse at the 
time, and deeply have I repented it ever 
since. Iam paying the forfeit of my life 
for my part of the crime. I can do no 
more to atone for it. Can you, then, for- 
give me your father’s death? Somehow, 
I feel that if you say that you forgive me, 
I shall die easier and more content.’ 

A.M » Whose nature was both 
magnanimous and forgiving, had, in his 
own feelings, anticipated the request of 
Orme, and purposed, as soon as his con- 
fession was closed, to tender the offer of 
forgiveness. Leaning forward, and ex- 
tending at the same time, his hand to the 
dying man, he said, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion :— 

‘I forgive you, Orme, the murder of my 
father, and I pray that Heaven may for- 
give you, too. Depart in peace, and may 
God be merciful to your soul.’ 

Tears welled up into the eyes of Orme, 
and, for a moment, he seemed too full for 
utterance. Grasping the extended hand 
of A. M , and looking him tenderly 
in the face, he at length was able to say: 

‘God bless you for that sweet word 
FORGIVE. It has rolled a dark burden 
from my soul. I, too, freely forgive you 
my own death. The blessing of a poor 
sinful man like me is not much ; but, 
such as it is, I give itto you. Farewell!’ 

The fatigue produced by his long con- 
fession, and the emotion excited by the 
scene which followed its conclusion, fatal- 
ly accelerated the hemorrhage from his 
wound. His pulse fluttered, failed, and 
then returned with feebler throb. His 
grusp upon the hand of A. M ? 
which he had continued to hold, gradual- 
ly relaxed. The eye grew glassy and 
fixed. A prolonged tremor passed over 
his body, he grew deeply still, and was 
apparently dead. At length he seemed 
to revive. His mind was with the scenes 
and events of his early life. The names 
of his mother and playmates, and allusions 
to boyish sports, were indistinctly, but 
frequently uttered. He drew a long 
breath, turned on his side, and, in a low, 
distinct voice, exclaimed, 

* Mother, it is very dark, and I am so 
sleepy now. Itis time for little buddy 
to go to bed. Let me say my little 
prayer— 


« Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the , roe hata ’ 


The voice failed ere the couplet was 
finished, the change of death passed over 
the countenance, and the heart of the 














penitent Orme had ceased to beat.—Home 
Journal. 





AURORA BOREALIS, OR NORTHERN 
LIGHTS. 


Some little boys and girls are apt to re- 
gard the sky as a kind of canopy in which 
the heavenly bodies—sun, moon, and 
stars—are placed as ornaments, just as a 
number of jewels might be set in the ceil- 
ing of some great dome, such as that 
which caps the State House of our tean- 
tiful city. One little boy went so far as 
to say that he thought the stars were gim- 
let holes through which the angels were 
permitted to peep when they wanted to 
see the earth—a childish idea, no doubt, 
but almost as truthful as some of the high 
flown hypotheses invented by philoso- 
phers in olden times to explain those 
natural appearances with which we 
moderns have become familiar, and con- 
cerning whose causes American school 
boys know more than the sages of anti- 
quity. 

Still, we don’t know every thing.— 
There is enough left to remind us of our 
ignorance, and teach us humility. What 
is the real cause of northern lights ? How 
they are generated, and from whence do 
they proceed? These are questions not 
easily solved. They are generally ascrib- 
ed to magnetic electricity, but in what way 
it acts in order to produce so striking a 
spectacle, has not been explained. 

Nothing can be more imposing than a 
winter’s sky when thoroughly lit up with 
those splendid streamers. The whole 
heavens seem to be on fire. Commencing 
near the horizon in the form of a brilliant 
arch, they shoot upwards towards the 
zenith, forming a corona over our heads, 
the grandest imaginable. The aurora is 
then seen in its greatest splendor; the 
sky resembles a fiery dome, supported by 
waving columns of different colors. 

But the forms which the northern lights 
assume are almost endless, and would re- 
quire a volume to describe them fully.— 
Occasionally they are generated at great 
heights, probably more than a hundred 
miles above our atmosphere. When un- 
usually active they affect the compass, 
causing the needle to deviate from its 
true point. Some have asserted that 
these auroras produce a noise like the 
rustling of silk, but this is doubtful, as 
the most celebrated observers have never 
heard any noises which they could cer- 
tainly ascribe to that source. Auroras 
are more frequently seen in winter than 
in summer, but this may be owing to the 
increased length of night which would 
render a greater number visible. Besides 
the annual period, there appears to be 
another, a secular period, extending over 
a series of years. One of these occurred 
between 1717 and 1790, and Professor 
Olmstead fixes another of these periods 
between 1827*and 1848. During a period 
of 12 years ending December 1849, Mr. 
Herrick, of New Haven, observed 280 
auroras. Towards the north pole they 
are very frequent, and of surprising bril- 
liancy, as seen in the picture we give this 
week. 


LITTLE EDDIE. 
Eddie was a fine boy of two year§ old. 
He was a very intelligent and lively little 
fellow. At family prayers he would sit 
upon his mother’s knee and listen to his 
father, as if he understood every word,— 
We don’t know how much even little chil- 
dren gather up, when we think they are 
inattentive, or what we say is above their 
jcomprehension. Little Eddie, with a 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








child’s faith, rebuked, on one occasion, 
both his father aud mother. 

For upon a time, this dear boy was 
taken suddenly and alarmingly ill. He 
complained that he could not swallow— 
that he could hardly breathe. 

The poor little fellow well knew two 
things all this time, that he was in great 
pain, and every effort was making for his 
relief. He could see also perbaps, though 
so young, that his parents were much 
alarmed. He was their darling and they 
were at their wits’ end. 

‘Is it croup? Is it quinsy? What 
can it be?” 

And still the little breast heaved more 
painfally, and the feeble breath was al- 
most stopped. 

They looked at each other in extreme 
perplexity and anxiety. The mother, 
bursting into tears, dropped her head on 
her husband’s bosom, and cried ; 

‘ Eddie will die! What shall we do? 
What shall we do” 

The father did not know what to reply 
but;tried to comfort her as well as he 
could. The doctor would come soon, 
and all might be well. But the little boy 
struggling on the bed, between life and 
death, heard his mother’s question. Rais- 
ing himself from the pillow, and concen- 





foolish a thing after all. Therefore,the sum 
total of our knowledge upon the subject 
amounts to this :—at some future day a col- 
lision may take place between the earth and 
a comet, and it may not; and should such 
an event occur, it may be injurious to our| 
planet or its inhabitants, and it may not. 

*I guess, John, if all our astronomical 
investigations were to end like this, it 
would be hardly worth the trouble of go- 
ing into them.’ 

‘True, Richard. But it is not right to 
speak confidently when we have no ground 
for doing so. We are not to be wise 
above what is written.’ 

* Now, then, John, for the next ques- 
iton. Do comets shine by means of their 
own light, or light emitted from the sun ?’ 

*There can be no doubt, Richard, but it 
is the sun’s light that makes them lumin- 
ous. The sun’s rays fall upon them just 
as they do upon the moon, and are thence 
reflected to our earth. If, however, it be 
true that when near the region of the sun, 
a comet becomes many thousand times 
hotter than a 1ed-hot cannon ball, (and 


they are 
under the net. The way this is done is, 
by men throwing, keeping out of sight 
while they do so, handsful of corn on 
the water near the mouth of the decoy, 
which the tame ducks begin to eat, mak- 
ing a noise asif they were calling the 
wild ducks to come and have some. I ob- 
served also, that one or two ofthe tame 
ducks went off to the wild ones as if to 
persuade them to come, and they brought 
back a few with them. Then the tame 
ducks kept swimning nearer and nearer 
to the decoy, as if inviting their compan- 
ions to come into it with them, for there 
was more corn there. Ah! thought I what 
rogues you are. 

All this time we were not to be seen.— 
We were breathing hard on the burning 


hind the trees and hurdles near the mouth 
of the decoy. 


Learn to swim, boys, yes, and girls too, 
for you may find the accomplishment can 
be used toa good purpose one of these 
days. 


employed to decoy the wild =~ this country. Nevertheless, our advice is, 





SCENE IN A COURT. 

Two young Germans were recently con- 
victed of robbing the mail, and sentenced 
to the penitentiary. While giving sen- 
tence the judge presented one of the 
young thieves with a Bible, and gave him 
some good advice. Here are his remarks : 

“Jacob Dammart, you are a young 
seme; and have no parents here. I take 
,the liberty of giving you some advice be- 
|fore you enter the prison appointed as 





turf in our hands, and watching them be-| your place of punishment for the next two 


years. I present you this Bible—use it, 
and be true to your God, and you will 


But there was another actor in this| find no occasion to steal again. This Bi- 


scene who played his part with great dex- 
terity. 


him to come, for I 
frighten the wild birds. 


draw the wild ones into the snare. 


| ble is the only piece of property you will 


y- I had noticed a little spaniel dog} be allowed to carry with you into confine- 
cad toeaena te or vs Spe ore jment. While in the penitentiary be obe- 
thought he would 
No such thing! 
He was there to help the tame ducks to 
And 


bape to those in authority over you, and 


a home, you shall find one at my house, 


a two years’ imprisonment will be a light 
| burden upon you. When your term of|® 0 -ogt c 
punishment has expired, if you shall need | little ones is like a bird’s song; it makes 


hold large pieces of bread and cheese.— 
The youngest is smeared up to the eyes 
with his, and that is the reason of their 
laughter. Mother Denis points them ont 
to me. 

‘ Look at the little lambs how they en- 
joy themselves!’ said she, patting the 
head of the little glutton. 

* He had no breakfast, ma’am,’ said one 
of his companions by way of excuse. 

‘Poor little thing,’ said the milk- woman, 
*he was left alone in the streets where he 
can find no other-father save the all-good 
God.’ 

‘And that is why you take the place 
of a mother to them ?’ I replied, gently. 

* What I dois little enough,’ said moth- 
er Denis, as she measured out my milk; 
‘but every day I gather some of the poor 
little ones out of the street, that for once 
they may have enough to eat. Some of 
| them came from my native land, and when 
they babble to me, I seem to see my old 
father and mother again. 

And here her eyes filled with tears. 

‘So you are repaid by your reccollec- 
for the good you do,’ resumed I. 

‘Yes! yes!’ said she, ‘and by their 
happiness too! The laughter of these 


you gay, and gives you heart to live.’ 


this he did; for when the wild birds had 
come near to the mouth of the decoy, he 
was sent on his errand; and away he 
went jumping over the hurdles fixed along 
the sides of the decoy for him to leap over. 
I was told that the birds are pleased with 
his .gambols, and will follow where he 
goes. 

As soon as ever as many wild birds as 
were likely to be caught were safe under 
the net of the decoy, then the signal was 
given, and we all got up, and lifting up 
our arms frightened them farther up. In 


trating all his strength in the utterance, | we have great authority for supposing this) 
he said suddenly ; j}I don’t see but that they may then emit 
‘Pray Dod!’ | hight of thei <i d-hot pok 
Again the parents looked at each other) ee eee Sg OS a ee 
—no longer doubtfully. Was ita voice | does when carried into a dark room.’ 
from Heaven, reminding them of the great | * Well, do they revolve round the sun 
Physician? They sank upon their knees |in regular orbits like the other planets, 
by the bedside and besought Jesus to | John 
neTheie eral was heard—Little Eddie| 1 hardly know what you mean, Richard, 


was spared—he yet lives. Pray for him, | by regular orbits. They, for the most 

thet his infant faith may grow with him to/|part, travel round our great central lu- 

the ‘ stature of a perfect man in Christ.’— |minary in very elliptical paths or orbits. | UF 4" = : 

N. Y. Chronicle. ls th ite sid er ti ain did the poor victims rise from the 
| Squeeze the opposite siaes of a hoop fi | water and attempt to fly—the net was 


| they almost meet together and it will give| over and around them! On they flew, 








if my life is spared so long.” 


every one follow the advice of the benev- 
olent judge, and in obedience to the Bi- 
ble ** be true to God,” there would be no 


array of judges, and juries, and lawyers. 
Jails and prisons would be useless. Many!|was too much 


As she spoke, she cut some fresh slices 
of bread, and added some apples and a 
handful of nuts to each. 

‘Come my little dears,’ she cried, ‘ put 
these into your pockets against tomorrow.’ 
Then turning to me—‘ To-day I am ruin- 
ing myself,’ added she but itis a holy- 


This was practical Christianity. Should 





further need of courts of law, with their 


I came away without saying a word; I 
affected, and I thought 
a bitter tear would remain unshed. Many | within myself, verily ‘ it is more blessed to 
an hour of anguish would be turned into | ive than to receive.’ 

a season of joy. | 


A wandering family of Indians, tran- 


| THE LOST EYE. 
OUR BROTHER THAT DIED. | 


THE FAMILY. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 


COMETS. 


| acquainted. There are two, the one known 
as Encke’s comet, and the other as Biela’s 
F | comet (after the two astronomers who dis- 

* I believe, Richard, I gave you good | covered them,) whose orbits extend only 
and sufficient reasons last week for eup-| 


} lid bodi |to about the distance of that of Jupiter, 
posing that comets were not ze 1 0 old | but the orbits of by far the pete nubile 
like the earth and the other planets be- |run out to an almost inconceivable. dis- 
longing to our system ; bat that, on the 


, tance, beyond even that of the planet Nep- 
eontrary, they were light, gaseous, or va-|, 1. Many, it is probable, get beyond 
pory bodies, whose substance was much |i. reach of the sun’s attraction, run off to 
more rare than the air we breathe. On) 11. systems, and return to us no more. 
my telling you that, you proposed the |Some are absent hundreds, and others 


question, whether such bodies as those, | thousands of years. Here are four or 


could injure our earth, in — they should | five whose periods have been pretty well 
come in contact with it? Itis not at all | determined viz., 


times easy to say what shall be the result | Encke’s 
of an event of which we have had no ex-|_  Biela’s 


| number of the comets, with which we are | 


perience ; they may be capable of injur-) 
ing the earth, and they may not. Comets, | 
it is true, are composed of very light un- | 
substantial materials, but then they move | 
with amazing swiftness, compared with 
which, a ball froma cannon goes at a 
snail’s pace. The air that surrounds our) 


globe, is a light, invisible body, but set it | country districts. 
in rapid motion and we have a tempest, a| catch those ducks, which used, in former 
hurricane or whirlwind, which tears up| years, more than at the present day, to be a small boy, two white men who owned 
trees, sweeps away granite buildings, and| practiced by sportsmen in England, is|the vessel, and a negro. 
in a word mingles the landscape with the | thus described by a gentleman who 


sky. Again, comets may be composed of | an eye witness to the sport. | about three hours, a gust struck her, and 


poisonous or inflammable gases, which in| 
mingling with the air, might produce the | 
most awful effects. In short,there is nosay- | 
ing what would take place in the event of! 
a collision. Some folks think that the 
idea of a collision is absurd, 1st. Because 
as they say, the calculated chances are 
two hundred and eighty millions to one| 
against it. 2nd. Because there isa su-| 
perintending Providence whose mind di-| 
rects the course of the heavenly bodies. 


3 
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A DECOY FOR DUCKS. 
Wild ducks resort in large numbers, at 
some seasons of the year, to the lakes and 
ponds that are found in thinly inhabited 


| you some idea of the orbit, of the greater| however, until they reached the end, 
where a bag-net was fixed, which being 
drawn up was pulled on the ground, and 
the tame decoy ducks were let go; but 
their poor dupes,whom they had allured to 


} 


destruction, were taken out one by one 
| their necks wrung round, put into bags 


head! 


ruin? We must say something abou 
| them soon. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





WHAT A SWIM! 


Islands, says that he entered a nativ 
court one day, and while there a dusky 
Islander was called up as a witness, to 
| prove that a schooner on board which he} 
had shipped as a sailor had been lost just 
| off the coast. He was a light built, ath- 
| letic looking young man, about twenty- 


| four or twenty-five years old. In giving 





carried, home, and the next day sent off 
to the London market, at half-a-crown a 


Does not this put us in mind of some 
other decoys for alluring young people to | 


| An American visiting the Sandwich 


Long ago, one golden Autumn, 
When the reapers bound the sheaves, 
And the North wind, from the forest, 
Stripped the gold and crimson leaves ; 
Then, across our oaken threshold, 
Came the ‘angel reaper’ bold, 
,| And he wrapped our little brother 
Closely in his mantle fold. 


But, by faith, we know he took him 
Far beyond the ether blue, 

Where the clouds of gold and azure 
Hide the eternal gates from view. 

And we know by life’s bright river, 
In green pastures, speally fair, 

Clothed in robes of snowy whiteness, 
We shall meet our brother there. 


Meet him on the shores immortal, 
} Where life’s flowers forever bloom, 
| When we, too, have crossed the portal 
Earth is closing o’er the tomb. 
Though life’s chain has one link riven 
Worldly wealth cannot restore, 
Yet, this thought sweet balm hath given, 





t 


e Pain can never reach him more.—Home|® whit better than mine. 


Mag. 


jsiently located themselves in the out- 
|skirts of the village of Linwood, to sell 
| baskets and bows and arrows. The latter 
| were in great demand just now, for who 
| does not know that if one boy in school, 
|has a new thing, be it hockey, stilts, or 
|jack-knife, every other boy of his grade, 
wants one too. 

| A little impatience ruffled the spirits of 
|the Linwood boys somewhat, for the old 
red man at the tent could not make the 
bows and arrows as fast as they were re- 
quired: so one and another had to await 
his turn. At last they were all supplied, 
|and then such archery—surely they had 
|never learned of the illustrious Tell. 

| « Hurra boys! I’ve got the best one of 
|the whole lot. See! Uncle Seth gave five 
cents extra for it. Just look at this ar- 
row. It goes true as a gun.’ 

| Five cents extra! I don’t believe it is 
Uncle Seth al- 





| ways wants you to have things a little nic- 
pga | er than anybody else. Perhaps he got 
“CAN'T I SUFFER?” | the old fellow to smooth it a little more. 
A little Catholic Irish boy in this city| But I don’t believe it will send an arrow 
refused the other day, in the Primary|® bit truer than mine” , 

school which he attended, to chant the| ‘Stand back and we'll see,’ said 


; ‘ j Hillard Grant, the first speaker, a little 
Lord 8 Prayer. This was try of the via boomed stringing his bow, and straight- 
ercises of the school, and his teacher in-| ening himself up with an air of import- 


< Setnen tole to | Bis testimony he said : 
Vd | The schooner left the island having on 


| board of her ten native men and women, 


There was a 
was|fresh wind, and after we had been out 


: ‘ |she capsized. This was perhaps twelve 

It is now about thirty years ago that I) or one o'clock. We tried to right the 
saw what I am about to relate. I WS | vessel, but couldn’t, and she was soon 
visiting at the house of a relative in mid-| ,o¢} up. The women started for the 
winter. There was a deep snow on the|shore. The boy and other natives, as 
ground, but little frost, so the pools were | they found nothing could be done with 
not frozen over, which was favorable for| the vessel, followed, leaving the three 
working the decoy. My relative, being | foreigners and myself, on the bottom, 
acquainted with the tenant of the pools, drifting with wind and current. I asked 
obtained permission for us to go with him| the foreigners what 1 should do; could I 
and his men one morning, on condition |help them any : would go or stay, as they 
that we strictly obeyed his orders. This | said. They all said there was no hope 
we promised to do, and set out with them |for them ; the land was twenty miles off,’ 





sisted upon obedience. No, he said his | 
parent had told him not to chant the 
heretic prayer, and he wouldn’t lisp a 
word of it, not he. The consequence was | 
his teacher sent him to his mother with 
the message that he couldn’t remain in| 
the school anless he conformed to its 
rules. Obey or leave was the decision, | 
and he must do one or the other. A| 


daily paper tells the rest of the story : | 








His mother told the boy he must go 
back and chant with the rest, and that if 
he didn’t the teacher would whip him. | 
‘I can bear whipping, mother, said he, | 
but I cannot chant the Lord’s Prayer.—| 
Can’t I suffer for my Lord Jesus? He} 
suffered for me.’ } 





The right spirit was very well expressed 


ance. 

‘Out the way there, boys. 
target, Ben. 
that’s it.’ 

He faced the mark, inclined-his head a 
little, leveled the arrow, and was just 
ready to pull the string, when some of 
the smaller boys in their game ‘catch,’ 
ran between him and the target. Down 
went the bow, and up went Hillard’s head, 
while an angry flush came over his hand- 
some face. 

* Out of the way, I tell you, you little 
“*missys,”” if you don’t, I'll shoot you.’ 

The little fellows fell back, and stood 
still a few seconds, like frightened deer, 
but seeing the pursuers coming, they 
scampered swiftly away, little heeding 
Hillard’s words. 

He drew up his bow the second time, 


Fix that 
It slants toomuch. There, 


Now I am at a loss, Richard, to see the| The pool was about one mile from the 


force of this reasoning. In the first place | house of our friend, with no other house 


the admitted fact, that there is a chance, | low trees, and, as we approached it, look- 
though it be but 1 in 280,000,000, is | eq very wild and lonely. Each of us car- 
enough to show that the idea is not “ ab-| ried in his hand a piece of burning turf or 
surd.” That comets have on several oc-| peat, on which he was always to breathe, 


over the snow. | [probably an exaggeration, | ‘ and told me 

| to go. We then embraced all around; 
| they sent their ‘+ aloha” to their friends in 
| Honolulu ; and we parted, perhaps about 
|two o'clock. I reached the shore about 
|ten o'clock at night, and found that none 
jof the others had landed. The next 


took aim,and pulled the arrow half way to 
its head, when two or three little boys 
again came in line of his aim. Quick- 
ly fell the bow, and his dark eyes flashed, 
and his lips grew thin and pale. 

‘ Now boys, you’d better keep out of 
the way, for I’ll pink the very next one 


in those words. What a pity it was not 
in a better cause. 


“IT I8 MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 
THAN TO RECEIVE.” 





| 
casions come very near the earth, cannot| 


be denied ; and in 1770 one of them got 
se close to the planet Jupiter as to become | 
entangled among his moons, remaining 
near them for some months. With re-| 
gard to the other reason,—we are ready 
to admit that Divine providence superin- | 
tends the revolution of the heavenly | 
bodies, and that nothing can take place, | 
without his permission. But then, since | 
he has expressly informed us in his holy | 
word that our earth is one day to be de- 
stroyed—2nd Peter, 3rd. chap., verse 7, 
10, 11, 12, the supposition about the pos-| 
sibility of a collision is not so profane or) 





ing, at daylight, the d 
or the cunning birds would smell our ene Ped oman oo little 
breath, and fly off. We arrjved at the de- | killed in th f: two of th 
coy at one corner of the pool, and then bes. — we tin do aa ‘Gee ten 
had a cautious peep at the water, on which | became of them—sharks eat them, per- 
we saw many wild ducks swimming about | haps—they drowned through fear, per- 


at a distance. . ght | hape. Do not know how far it was from 
A few tame ducks were swimming on I was swimming 


the vessel to the shore. 
the decoy. But I should now tell you | for siz.or seven hours.’ 
what a decoy is. Itis a kind of ditch, | * 2 
cut into the land at one corner of the pool.| The native seemed unconscious that he 
It is wide near the water, but gets nar-|had performed a remarkable feat. Per- 
rower and narrower up to the end. It is| haps it was not a remarkable one fora 
covered over at the top with a net which|s,,qwich Islander. But if the women 


can be let down at the end next the pool, | 
and drawn closer and closer up to the far| and men of those Islands possess endur- 


end. When once the wild ducks are un- | nce enough to swim from seven to four- 
der the net- work they are sure to be caught. | teen hours, it must be that tropical mus- 





This morning as I was making my cof- 
fee, I remembered that I had no cream.— 
So taking my little tin can off its nail, 
down I went to the milk-woman. 
Mother Denis is a hale, hearty Dutch 
woman, who left her native land quite 
young. She has neither husband nor 
child, though we call her mother. It is 
her kind, warm heart that has earned her 
such a worthy name. Good creature !— 
Left alone in the battle of life, she makes 
good her humble place in it, by working 
and singing, and helping others, and lov- 
ing God. 

At the door of the milk shop, I hear 
bursts of laughter. In one corner of the 
shop, three children are sitting on the 
floor. They wear the sooty dress of the 





Those tame ducks are called decoys, for | cles are in better condition than those of 


that crosses here.’ His tones were sharp 
and resolute, and the intruders dropped 
off, looking frightened. 

Ah, Hillard, govern thy wrath, remove 
the target to a more retired corner of the 
play-ground, and escape the barbed arrow 
of remorse that will otherwise poison thy 
life. 

He does not listen to the monitor with- 
in. With heated blood and hasty hand 
he again adjust the nook of the arrow 
to the string, levels it and is taking aim. 
Suddenly a frown comes over his brow, 
his teeth clench, and the pointed arrow 
flies—and a sharp, fearful shriek pierces 
the ear of every one on the play-ground. 

Poor little Hubert Weld! he had not 
heard Hillard’s threatening words, and 








chimney-sweeps, and in their hands they 





without warning was crossing the inter- 
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; THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








dicted way, when the arrow struck his 
right eye. One shriek, and a spasmodic 
leap into the air, then placing one little 
hand over the organ, he darted away, al- 
most with the speed of an arrow from the 
bended bow. On he flew, disregarding 
the calla, of the children, and wailing 
piteously all the way, nor slackened his 
pace, till he threw himself into his moth- 


after his first initiation into the mysteries 
of a college supper party; ‘’tis strange 
how evil communications corrupt good 
manners. l’ve been surrounded by tum- 
blers all the evening, ana now I'm a tum- 
bler myself.’ 


A CHILD AT THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 
A little girl, thirteen years old, a hope- 


er’s arms. ful convert of 1858, fell asleep in Jesus.— 
‘Oh, mamma, I’m blind! I’m blind!| While she was dying, her pastor stood 
Oh-h-h.’ by her. She was in the full possession of 


His mother moved away his hand, and 
suppressing a shriek of pain, bade some 
one of the many who had followed Hubert 
home, to run quickly and call the nearest 
physician. Hillard bounded away, andin 
afew minutes the good doctor was ex- 
amining the injured eye. 

‘Is it spoiled? Will he never see with 


her reason, and was unspeakably happy 
in view of her prospects. He inquired in 
regard to the state of her mind, and found 
that all was joy and peace. He asked her 
if there was anything that she wanted? 
Yes there was one thing that she want- 
ed, and that was that he would sing with 
her before she departed, that beautiful 





it again ?” tremulously asked the alarmed | hymn ; 
mother. | “Jesus, lover of my soul, 

‘It is badly hurt,’ replied the physician, | Let me to thy bosom fly ; 
evasively. | While the billows near me roll, 


While the tempest still is nigh. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past. 


‘Isn’t the sight destroyed? 0, I fear| 
itis. Tell me, doctor, do you think he | 
will lose that eye ?” = tyel | Safe into the haven guide ; 

‘I am afraid he will. O receive my soul at last.” 

Hillard stopped to hear no more. He} 


| She sang sweetly on through the whole 
was by no means a bad boy, but he some- {of this remarkable hymn, and in these ré- 


times got angry, just as you do, perhaps, | markable circumstances, with a full voice, 
little reader ; and then you know he was | so touching, so opposite to the occasion— 
in danger of doing wrong. He did not and shortly after died. Let the read- 
wish to put out a little boy’s eye. Oh er take up the hymn-book and read this 
no! but in anger he sent the arrow, and|/hymn slowly through, and call up this 
had darkened it forever. What would he| dying scene, and the expiring young con- 
not now give to recall that hasty act? | vert, departing with these words upon her 
He hurried back to the play-ground, | tongue, as she goes up to sing the ever- 
picked up the fatal arrow, and snapped it/lasting song. O, all ye Sunday-school 
across his knee ; then served his beauti-|children! , all ye young members of 
ful bow in the same manner, and threw the family circle, come to this same Sa- 
them away. Then he went to his desk} yiour, whom this little girl loved so well, 
with a saddened spirit, and resolutions in| and in whom she so confidingly trusted. 
his heart which I trust he will never vio-| (Christian Intelligencer. 
late. 
The inflammation is all gone now from | 
Hubert’s black eye, and, saving a white| byt ey 
bar across it, it is still pretty—but it ia| The cock is crowing, 


matoes, and Cauliflowers are nearly an 
inch high. 
I have been sick two days, and I can- 
not write any more to-day. 
Yours very respectfully, 
A Youne Susscr1Ber. 





THE LOST BOY. 

Many years ago a little boy, named 
Charles Jones, lived in Kentucky. When 
only six years old he started from his 
home one morning to join his father, who 
was chopping in the woods. As he had 
often spent the day with his father in the 
forest, his mother felt no concern about 
him until evening, when, her husband 
coming home without him, she eagerly 
asked ; 

* Where is Charlie? 

*I haven’t seen Charlie since 1 left him 
there this morning,’ said the father with a 
look of anxiety. 

‘Then Charlie must be lost in the 
| woods !’ cried the alarmed mother wring- 
jing her hands, ‘ and the wolves will get 
|him to-night.’ 
| An alarm was given to their neighbors, 
jand ina short time many a stout back- 
|woodsman, with his good rifle on his 
| shoulder and torch in his hand was anx- 
|iously peering about in the woods search- 
ing for Charlie; but no traces of him 
| could be found. 
| ‘The next day a regular search was or- 
iganized. With earnest hearts and eager 
| eyes, the neighbors traversed the woods 
\ far and near all day, without success.— 
| The next day their labors were repeated 
|} with the same result. The day after was 
| also spent in like fruitless search. Thus 
|four days passed, and the last hope of see- 
|ing their poor lost Charlie had died out 
| of those sorrowful parents’ hearts. 
| Sunday came and the kind-hearted 
|neighbors resolved on yet another and fi- 


jnal search. Among them was a party of 








GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 6T., A produce the most e rectual alternative that can be 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED made. It isa concentrated extract >) core SemapeTnes 
89 compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. t ti tldote fos the 
By Mrs Ouirnanr, Author of ' Margaret Maitland.” aie ive power es to afford an effective antidote fos 
16mo. cloth. 63 cents. 


iseases Sarsaparilla is reputed tocure. It is believed 
CHARMING story, full of fascination to all children 


that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 

and youth, and teaching the best lessons of virtue 
and piety. It willcarry sunny hours and nobler aims 


plish their cure must prove of immense service to this 

large class of our afflicted felluw-citizens. How com- 

into many family circles. pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex- 

periment on many of the worst cases te be found of the 
following complaints :— 

Scrofula and Scrofulous Complaints, Eruptions and 

ruptive Diceases, Uleers, Pimples, Blotehes, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic A ffec- 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgia or ‘Lie Dou 

psia and Indigestion, Erysipelas 
ire, and indeed the whole clase ©: 
from impurity of the blocd. 

This compound will be found a great promoter of 
beaith, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu 
mors which festerin the blood at that season of the year 
« One of the best books for — with which we have | B) the timely expulson of them many rankling disorcers 
met for years.’’—{Chicago Herald. are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 

“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at-/ this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.’’— | foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
[N. ¥. Evangelist. System will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 

‘* We wish very earnest!y that all the business men of | sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the body 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.””—{ Pres- | an alternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
byterian Banner. | blood 


whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
THE POOR GIRL, AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements | the ekin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it w! en 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon | you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; 
and others. A Book for Girls. By Wit.ias M. | Cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings wili tel) 
Tuaver, author of ‘The Poor Boy and Merchant | you when. Even when no particular disorder is felt, 
Prince.”* 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. | people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened | cay Ago § pebulene of lite my reer leigge ey bt ape. 
by an par pee ec a wary — is the central | lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
figure of the u of its teachings are a : 2 
iawn from the lives of many other distinguished women. | btn Ted the great machinery of life is disordered or 
Parents will find the above ‘*Companion Books’ ad- Sarsaparil P 
p ~ } parilla has, and deserves much, the reputation 
=e mgs senil for sven adie and daughter. | of accomplishing these ends. But the world bas been 
ean Sees ypograp y n Ai s- egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 
THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, | cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 
with Box. ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
This series of works for youth is designed to portray | i A be wen aan a of ag but little 
ree! pes ip eae | Lac yale” ben Pee oar a“ ba | . Sesiun ieee: vera, the pubis have han misled by large 
eir tende ure and evil. 
seoket the quiet, natural scenes prea of Piso bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sar 
daylife, in city and country, mingling important moral | re a —~ povage ort of a rye pon 
Se ay A Pt 
me poheconsty cw: sili ciiite teiiiapieenirs | bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
bak. . | the various extracts of Sareaparilla which flood the mar- 
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cents. 
This little volume furnishes on ipsshenstibie store of 
instruction and amusement in the home circle. , 
lour 
THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; or, | Roseor'st Anthonys 
Elements of Suscess, drawn from the Life and Charac- complaints arisin 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WiLuiaM M.THaven, 
author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman.’’— 
16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 
























~ | ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 
THE BOSTON REMEDY: | synony with imposition and t. Still we 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE | cau this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply 


such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT: | obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
¥ ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 

8 perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious | by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 

particles, and in no case will its application interfere | cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular | the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
physician. It is an indispensable article of h hold | cording to di i on the bottle. 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; aud has | 
proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for ail those | 
numerous bodily afflictions, viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, | 
Frost Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Ulcers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyes, Nettle Rash, Salt Kheum, Musqueto Bites 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingies, Cuts, Boils, Erup- 
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|four, who shortly after noon lighted upon 


y ; The stream is flowing, 
all dark-—the light never enters it now ; | ter |a deserted cabin in the woods. It stood 


: Jag fle ‘ | ‘The small birds twitter, 
consequently his head inclines slightly to | The lake doth glitier, |mouldering and desolate in a small clear- 
one side. For that moment's anger he| The green field sleeps in the sun ; |ing which had been forsaken by some ear- 
must be a sufferer as long as he lives. It} Phe oldest and youngest ly settler. 

was a terrible loss to him, and saddened | Are at work with the strongest ; | Que:dt Ge: zien lala ones 
many kind hearts, but no one regrets it| 


‘The cattle are grazing, | ; “ : - 

Their heads never raising; |see if Charlie had crawled into it; but he 

o mach as does poor Hiflard Grant. | There are forty feeding like one! 
Boys, if anger urges you to do a wrong} 


thing, just clasp your hands quickly, and | Like an army defeated 


|found itempty. Stepping back he said, 
| ‘I'm tired. It’s no use to hunt longer 


y a |for the little feller. I'll bet the wolves 
close your eyes a moment, and think of | pte pecan ra ‘eat him up nights ago.’ 
the ‘lost eye.'— Congregationalist. On the top of the hill ; | *Let’s go to that spring yonder, get a 
- The plow-boy is whooping—anon—anon! | drink, and rest awhile,’ said another. 
ae dada am | ‘Agreed!’ said the others, and off they 
Small clouds are sailin . they otarted for the spring. 
= 8 On their way they passed the old corn- 
Blue sky prevaiiing ; L y sney 'P . : 
The rain is over and gone ! crib. One of them looked at it and said, 
8 te ‘ Perhaps Charlie has crawled into that 
THE PLEASURES OF HEAVEN. old crib.’ 
to let no religious person have access to| Jeremy Taylor, speaking of the widow Pshaw? said another, ‘we are seven 
her chamber! He merely left an earnest|of a blacksmith, who was constantly la- | miles from Charlie’shome. He never got 
request, through her mother, that she| boring to procure the necessaries of life, | 8° far wise this. nays 
would permit him to see her on the fol-|thus quaintly portrays her character : | ° It won't take long to look,’ said the 
lowing day. He called, and was again| ‘ Thus she lived, poor, patient, and re- | first speaker. — r 4 
refused. Still he persevered in coming,|signed. Her heart was a passion-flower, | Then stepping up to the ro; crib, 
from day to day, with the same result.—| bearing within it the crown of thorns and | he past his i ae within it, and lo! there 
At last the sick girl said to her mother /|the cross of Christ. Her ideas.of heaven | V#S Charlie lying on some old crumbling 
one evening : | were few and simple. She rejected the | boards. The astonished — shouted.— 
‘Iam sorry I have been so obstinate | doctrine that it was a place of constant Here he is! Here he is! , 
and ungrateful to that kind minister. Tell | activity, and not of repose, and believed The others rushed up to the crib. One 
him, when he comes to-morrow morning, | that when she at length reached it, she of them prea in, pears, as he came —— 
that I wish to see him.’ | would work no more; but sit ina clean | the child, He is dead : He is dead ! 
She had rejected the visitant of mercy | white apron and sing psalms.’ | then lifting the boy in his arms, he said, 
once too often. She never saw his face. | Bes I Red pein 1 fon dina Then 
, be. ! ! . 
Before gap tea a her |\CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | Bang! bang! bang! went the rifles of 
poor soul was in eternity. | 8 { 
| | the other three. This was the signal that 
: | LETTER FROM A YOUNG FRIEND. | had been agreed upon. Other rifles re- 
sa paliesc tte ag east | One of our young friends has been trying his pen at) plied to theirs, and soon all through the 
TOBACCO CHEWING. | writing for his little paper, the Companion. Hecertain- | woods to Charlie’s home the crack of 
There never has been but one advan-| dommes fy tem te nate Me many rife proclaimed that the Toxt wa 
tage derived from chewing tobacco,’ said | about him. god eae hesis: emele Ln 
afriend, the other day. Sunset Hill, March 29, 1859. | almost starved. Gently did thai strong 
‘What is that ?’ was the reply. Mr. Epitor, Dear Sir.—I am now|men bear him homewards. Very soon 
‘Simply this. Ifa tobacco chewer hap- eleven years old, and I have read your| they were joined by others, and when they 
pened to be wrecked among the Fejee| paper, “‘ The Youth’s Companion,” nearly | #trived at Charlie’s home their numbers 
Islanders, he always escaped the crispy | every week for four years. We hail Pe eto g Raped pect op da 
honor of being served up at one of the | arrival with great pleasure. Joy : P 


E | with gladness. But the happiest hearts 
delicate repasts of those amiable people. | A very early Spring appears to be at) among them all were within the breasts 


By the constant use of tobacco, a man|hand. I have had much fun coasting and | of Charlie’s father and mother. 

completely saturates his body with the| skating in the winter. Blue birds have | Gentle nursing and nourishing food 

usty vegetable, and even a South Sea| been seen in plenty for some days. Robins |S°°" brought beck Charlie's strength, and 
‘ ; j in a week or two he was as fat, ruddy and 

Islander’s stomach can’t endure thelare flying about. A new Bobolink was | 

choicest specimen of a Yankee under such making merry music in the orchard front 

circumstances.’ 


ONCE TOO OFTEN. 

A gentleman stated that a few days, 
ago, a young lady in the lower part of the| 
city was very sick. A devoted minister | 
called to see her, but was informed that| 
she had strictly enjoined upon her friends | 


| 
a | 
| 
| 











{active as ever. ; 

Children‘ did you ever get lost. No! 
| of our house last Saturday morning. bows reply. Stop! Think! Have you not 
| I like to hear the spring birds sing and | wandered away from God? Are not some 
A BABE'S PRAYER. j enjoy liberty in the fields. I never killed | wwe fein? ae ee ae "5 = 

A little child, not quite two years old,)q bird, and have no liking for the boys | las poh ants baie Ae pena. hae 
tte son of a pious Trish aergyee, WS | that sometimes destroy the innocent sing- pene of sorrow, sin, and death. Jesus 
a pncnon ye, ea ing birds. |is looking for you. Jesus is calling after 
ttt, went with her to dine in the ser-| March is not yet gone; but leaves on you. If you will listen, you will hear his 
vant’s hall, where, having waited in vain| my little gooseberry bushes are as big as we: ike ba ind he cave!” + Memptad 
for a blessing to be asked before com-|a squirrel’s ear. The rhubarb plants be- ply, Staak t iets Mell tanik ? ng I 
mad ins put his baby hands ‘ogether:| gin to grow in sight. Leaves on the| will thee. I will love thee. I will serve 
sa ag ete grin om ean ete. a honeysuckle are half aninchlong. ‘There/thee,’ he will take you in his arms, write 
Words to this effect: ‘Never again shall | will be plenty of green grass very soon. 








angels that another lost child is found.— 





tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sun- 
Burn Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally! 
This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 25 
cents, 50 cents and e largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 
REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Barnes & Park wholesale cern gg 13 & 15 Park Row, 
ork. 


l4—ly 


CAPT. RUSSEL’S WATCHWORD. 
THIs DAY PUBLISHED, 


re original and deeply interesting work with the above 
title. The scenes and incidents are drawn from life, 
and laid in old Eesex County, Mass. To speak of this 
charming Juvenvle in terms sufficiently extended to por- 
tray its merits, would far exceed the limits of a vewspa- 
per advertisement. It must be read to be appreciated. 

In its production the gifted authoress has dove an in- 
valuable service to the youth of our land, by inciting in 
their minds a laudible ambition to excel and a determin- 
ation to overcome difficulties by the magic power of the 
“Watch-word.” Let all lovers of good books—good in 
the best and most comprehensive sense of the term, pro 
cure a copy of Capt. Russel. His counsels will be found 
invaluable, and the ‘* Watch-word” a talisman in any 
condition of life. 

| 


Illustrated 12mo. Price 75 Cents. | 
HENRY HOYT, 


9 COKNHILL, BOSTON. | 
MM—1w | 





NOW READY 
PALISSY, 
THE HUGUENOT POTTER! | 


Lip is a marvellous preacher, and life experiences 
in the fires of p i eal ch » and tell 








us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. | 

PAaLissy was one of the nobility of nature, and though 
born in the lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind, un 
wavering persistence in the cause of right, and nIGH 
moral courage in an age when to profess Christianity was 
to bare the neck to the axe, have secured him a high 
place in the annals of history. This work has to do with 
facts and facts alone, and is destined to a wide sale and 
still wider influence. Beautifully executed iliustrations 
enhance the value of almost any work—PaLissy has 
eighteen exceedingly choice and finely executed ones, 
giving the book a gem-like appearance. 

12mo. Price 75 cen's | 


HENRY HOYT, | 


9 CORNHILL. 
li—iw 


| 

| 
SEVENTH THOUSAND | 
OF THE 

Higher Christian Life, | 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


1 an extraordinary and STEADILY INCREASING SALE— 
the unanimous voice of the press, and a testimony ofa 
** cloud of witnesses’? whose spiritual life has been quick- 
ened by its perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 
does 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


stand pre-eminently in the foremo't rank of chrtstianiz- 
ing influences in our midst. No Christian can read this 
work without receiving an essential impulse in the heav- 
enward direction. His views asa DIsctPLe will be broad- 
er and more expansive—his aims infinitely higher and 
more comprehensive, while his heart will be made more 
tender, loving and child-like than before he sat down to 
its perusal. 

Sent pre-paid to any part of the country on receipt of 
the price, $1,00. 


HENRY HOYT, 


li—1w 9 CORNAILL. 


EDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE.—Volumes might be 
written to show the benefits esulting from the use of 
this Sovereign Remedy. It has been tested, and in every 
case brought to our notice, it has speedily and effectual- 
ly cured all kinds of cuts, wounds, buris, corns, &¢.— 
Sold everywhere for 25 cents a box. 14 








BOYS’ CLOTHING, | 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. | 
The Best Stock | 
AND GREATEST VARIRTY OF | 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
Ever offered in this market. 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co.,8. N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr 


& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 
Price $1 per Lottl. ; Six Bottles for $5. 
43—6m 


V E hardly think a better series of Books for Children 
were ever written.—{ Youth’s Companion. 


. THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 
JESSIE: 
OR, TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY. 
BX WALTER AIMWELL. 
With Forty Illustrations. I6mo. Cloth. 63 cents. 


We invite parents to make a eareful examination of 
this series of books. ‘he aim has been to make them 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the useful and 
amusing in pleasant proportions ; a and healthy in 
tone, religion bein, ghized as the foundati the 
morality they inculcate ; and sprightly, natural and col- 
loquial in style, but carefuily avoiding everything like 
SLana. To show tha wide range and scope of these 

ks, we invite attention to the following list of some of 
the principal subjects introduced in a single volume—the 
one just published. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. 


Getting paid for‘ the Know Dress and Finery. 

How.’ Beating Down the Price. 
Learning to be Misers. ‘Ihree Ways of Keeping a 
Step by step. i 
A Lesson on Prayer. 
Spelling-Matches. 

Two Ways of Studying. ag. 

How to be Loved and Happy. April Fooling. 

Settling a Quarrel by Refer- Laster Eggs. 
ences. Notes of Hand. 

Running in Debt. Keeping Accounts. 

GAMES AND SPORTS IN JESSIE. 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. 

York (three gamesinone.) Gallery of LiteraryPortraite. 
The Moslem Uracle. The Domestic Newepaper. 
A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumblers. 
Arithmetieal Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of Wash- 
Task Verses. ingtoa’s Birth-day. 





iary. 
The Grade of Honor. 
How to Make an American 





Also, now ready, new editions of OSCAR, CLINTON, 
ELLA, WHISTLER, and MARCUS ; each of which con- 
tains numerous illustrations. The six volumes constitute 
one of the most attractive and useful series fur boys and 
girls ever issued. 

‘he above may be had separately, or in setts neatly 
put up in boxes, with uniform binding, both plain and 
gilt. Price per sett $3,75, or 63 cents each, 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
. © WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


RE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
41 equal success for Horses, either internally or ex 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better 
and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 
much experience, the only sure remedy. It never faile— 
so say all who have used it. Read the following: 


Biriey, Brown Co., Onto, Dec. 9th, 1858. 

Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
Pain Killer to Horses for Colic, and find it the best 
remedy Levertried. lt gives them ease quicker than 
any other remedy Lever used. I give for a dose half of a 
twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the 
worst cases without delay. 
Yours truly, 





JOBN PORTER. 
Proprietor of Ripley Hotel. 


East Liverpool, COLUMBIANA Co., O., Fes. 12, 1858, 

Gentlemen :—I feel it a duty that I owe to the public, 
to inform them of a successful experiment that 1 lately 
made with your Pain Killer, by applying it ina way for 
which I had never heard it recommended. I bad a very 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colic and 
appeared to reat agony. I made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purprse. | gave 
him up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that he 
lay and could not raise up his head, or bold it up when 
lifted. A thought struck me that I would give hima 
dose of Pain Killer. I poured four or five spoonsful in a 
pint of milk, and gave itto him andin twenty minutes 
as much more, anfis half an hour he wason his feet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly restored and put in 
the harness. Respectfully yours. 8. JACKMAN. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, say a 
pint of either to asmall twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer. 
If the horse has botts, it is best te-give the molasses. 

We here request every one who shall be so unfortunate 


your name in his great book, and tell the 
‘babe like that teach me my duty.’ 





XUM 


Tis strange,’ uttered young Verdant 
en, as he staggered back to his rooms, 


My father has made for me a little hot- 
bed with four sashes. There is much 
pleasure in watching the seeds as they 
come up. Cabbage plants, Lettuce, To- 





Then there will be geater joy in heaven 
over you than there was over Charlie 
when he was given back to his parents’ 
arms. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO. 
OAK HALL, 
32 & 34 North Street, Boston, Mass. 
13—2m 


as to have a horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 
cure. 





Sold by ali dealers in medicine. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 7, 1859. 








PAUL AT ATHENS. 
To the Sabbath School in W- » Mass., 

My Dear Youne Fasenvs :— When I visited 
you in February last, and spoke to you abovt 
Greece, I promised to tell you something more 
about it, by writing for your little paper. It is 
time for me to prove to you that I have not for- 
gotten my promise. [ shall tell you this time 
something about Athens. If those who print 
the paper are willing, perhaps I shall tell you 
some other time about Corinth and Smyrna.— 
Of all the places about which you read in the 
New Testament, these three are the ouly ones 
that I have ever seen. 

Paul visited Athens about the year 53. The 
city is reported to have been founded about 
1600 years before that time. You will find the | 
account of his vieit in Acts xvii, 15-34. You| 
there read, that he was very much grieved to| 
see the people so devoted to the worship of 
idols, (v. 16.) 

We have many accounts from different 
writers, of the great zeal of the Athenians in 
the worship of their false gods. They tell us 
that the Greeks were the most religious of all 
nations, and the Athenians the most religious 





about Jesus and the resurrection, it matters 

very little whether or not you know even the 

names of the gods which they worshipped. 
Lanpor. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Gt. Barrington, Dec. 25, 1858. 

Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please find one 
dollar for one year’s subscription for your inte- 
resting and ah or little paper, the Youth’s 
Companion. I find it is an excellent paper, 
and am happy to say that father and mother, 
and in fact all the family, are interested in it, 
and as | study Astronomy in school, [ think 
your stories about ‘ Astronomers in Embryo,’ 
are very interesting. With my best wishes 

for your success, | remain 
Yours respectfully, M.C. W. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1859. 
Dear Sirs.—For six years your precious pa- 
per, the Youth’s Companion, has found a wel- 
come in our home, and we are thankful we can 
have it this year also, Few families would do 
without it did they know its excellence and 
worth. Enclosed is one dollar for this 4a 
Your friend, J.R. B. 





VARIETY. 
KINDNESS NOT LOST. 
A winter evening was closing in. Jt was 





of all the Greeks. A traveller who visited 
Athens about fifty years after Paul was there, 
says there were more gods in Athens than in| 
all the rest of the country. Another represents 
the city as being so full of idols, that it was 
easier to find a god there than a man. 

The Jews had a synagogue there, in which | 
they, and some other “devout persons” wor- | 
shipped the true God. I suppose these “ de- | 
vout persons” were some who had separated | 
themselves from the rest of the Greeks, be-| 
couse they were convinced of the folly of, 
idolatry, and joined themselves to the Jews, as | 
the only worshippers of the One True God.— 
With these Paul disputed in the Synagogue, 
endeavoring, no doubt, to convince them that 
Jesus of N th was the p d Messiah. | 
He also disputed “in the market daily with | 
them that met with him.” (v. 17.) } 

The market was the common place of resort. | 
It was not merely a place of trade, as our mar- | 
kets are, but of important public business, of | 


| 





popular assemblies, such as our town-meetings, | q}] night, eh? Hum, let me see.’ 


and of social intercourse generally. 


In those parts of the world, where the cli-| thing in his mind. Now, to tell the truth, Joe 
| was very well known in the neighborhood. He 
| was in the habit of working one or more days 
| at a time at very many of the farmer’s houses. 
sures, in the open air, much more than we do. | Somehow—and this was the trouble—Joe had 


mate is so much milder than ours, the people 
perform their business, and enjoy their plea- 


There is no Synagogue in Athens now; for 
there are no Jews there: but the gate-way 
which stood at the entrance of the markct- 
place still remains. 

Among those whom Pav] met in this public 


wiser than the common people. 
called “ philosophers,” which means, “ lovers 
of wisdom.” There were many different sects | 
of these, who often disputed with each other, 
just as the Pharisees and Sadducees did among 
the Jews. Two of these sects are particularly 


mentioned in connection with Paul, the Epi- | 


cureans and the Stoics. 

The first sort were named from Epicurus, 
who taught in Athens about 300 years before 
Paul preached there. They believed that 
pleasure was the chief good,—that the best 
thing for a man to do was to enjoy himself as 
much as he could. They thought that God, if 
there was any God, was too great, and too far 
off, to take any notice of what men did in this 
world. 

The other sect were called Stoics, from a 
Greek word which means “ porch,” because 
their master, whose name was Zeno, used to 
teach in a porch not far from the market-place, 
about the same time with Epicurus, They 
thought that the best thing for a man to do was 
to harden his feelings, by habit and resolution, 
80 a3 to become as nearly as possible insensi- 
ble to pleasure and pain. They thought it was. 
right for a man, if he didn’t wish to live any 
longer, to destroy his own life whenever he 
pleased. Four of the principal teachers of this 
sect, inclading Zeno himself, thus died by their 
own hands. 

Such was the characters of these philoso- 
phers, whom Paul met in Athens. They no 
doubt looked down upon him as a very inferior 
person. Some of them called him a “ babbler ;” 
and others thought his doctrines were very 
new and strange. They heard him talking 
about Jesus and the resurrection; and these 
were new names to them. (v. 18.) Still, as 
they had nothing else to do, they thought they 
would like to hear more about it ; so they ask- 
ed him to go with them to Mars Hill, which 
was a little way off from the market, and would 
be a more quiet place for them to hear what 
he had to say. 

But I must tell you the rest of the story an- 
other time. But first let me remind you, my 
dear young friends, how much better off you 
are than those philosophers, who were so proud 
of their fancied wisdom. Since you know 


| Was not very warmly clad, and he carried a 


|mot a very good character for honesty. After 
|he had been working at a place, something 
| would have di d tably. This 





place, there were some who professed to be | Joe's home was several miles away. 


These were| 


| gratitude. 


cold and blustering out of doors. ‘The wind 
came sweeping down the hills, and its rough 
blast seemed to penetrate to the very bones of 
those who were hurrying to their homes. 

A tired-looking man was passing along the 
village street. He seemed to be poor, for he 


small bundle on his shoulders. Now and then 
he opened a gate by the sidewalk, went up to 
the house, and seemed to be asking some favor. 
No one appeared disposed to grant his request, 
and he turned from each door with a sad, dis- 
pirited look. He continued to walk on with a 
disheartened step. At length he paused before 
a large white house which seemed to be the 
abode of comfort and plenty. 

‘Oh! if they would only give me just a 
night’s lodging here,’ said the poor man to him- 
self. ‘fam almost afraid to try, so many have 
refused me.’ 

He opened the gate slowly, passed around 
to the back of the house, and again made his 
petition. 

The judge who had opened the door, was a 
kind-hearted man. He seemed to know the 
petitioner. 

* Why, Joe, is it you? What brings you out 
such a night as this? And you want to stay 


The judge appeared to be pondering some- 





made people afraid to have him in the house.— 
‘The judge doubtless thought of all this. But 
it was a bitter cold night, and he knew that 
If the 
poor man did not quite freeze in getting there, 
| he must certainly suffer a good deal. So the 
judge determined to keep him and trust to Joe's 


* Well, Joe, I don’t think you can get home 
to-night. It is nearly cold enough to freeze 
you, and I guess you can turn in here and 
sleep.’ 

* My dear,’ he called out to his busy looking 
| wife, ‘My dear, here’s Joe wants a night’s 
| lodging. i think we can give it to him, can’t 
|wer Suppose we give him something to eat; 
| he looks hungry. And we'll let him havea 
| bed made up by the kitchen fire.’ 

The kind words went to Joe’s heart, and his 
face wore a grateful smile. The heat of the 
| warm fire penetrated his cold limbs. The com- 
} — supper refreshed and strengthened 

im. 
Joe slept that night very sweet. The judge’s 
mensetell goods were very safe. The padlock 
| of kindness and the key of gratitude had locked 
| them up tight. 

In the early morning Joe was up and away. 
|If the good wife gave one or two searching 
| looks to see if all was right, she was soon satis- 
|fied. The judge forgot the simple act of be- 
| nevolence that he performed, and time slipped 
| away. 





At the judge’s house, there was a well of ex- 
ceedingly cool and delicious water, for there 
was no running water near, and upon this well 
the family depended entirely for cooking and 
culinary purposes. In old times they seldom 
had a cover over the well. Owing to this, it 
was no unfrequent occurrence that some ani- 
mal should fall in, which they were obliged to 
Temove as soon as it was discovered. A cat 
had fallen into the judge’s well, and it was ne- 
cessary that the animal should be drawn out at 
once. But the well was very deep and very 
cold, and no one seemed disposed to undertake 
the task. The judge offered a sun 


ounh oe Bg mare nay it. He looked 
ight into the jud 

‘Judge, do ons y ante of my stopping 
here one cold night, two or three years a, 
and that you gave me my supper and a bed by 


‘1 had forgotten all about it, Joe, but it 
seems to me | do remember it now.’ 

* Well, sir, I would not have gone down into 
that well for another man in town, and I don’t 
want the money. But you were kind to me, 
and I hain’t never forgotten it. I wanted to 
how you my gratitade, judge, and [’ve done 
it.’ 


The judge was afterwards heard to say that 
kindness was never lost, and that some time or 
other it would bring its reward. 


AN UNPLEASANT COMPANION. 


Two French soldiers, who had been in the 
village for some purpose or other, set off one 
day to proceed to Ei Arouch, a settlement on 
the road between Phillippeville and Constan- 
tine, to which there is a direct route from 
Jemappes by a path through the bush. They 
did not start together, and the one who com- 
menced the journey first was intoxicated. Af- 
ter pr ing some di , in the course of 
doing which he lost his sword, he felt fatigue, 
and stretching himself on the grass, fell into a 
sound sleep. 

His companion, who was perfectly sober, 
following after him in a time, picked up his 
sabre, and at last found the slumberer on the 
grass.* He gave him a kick and called him to 
get up, when to his horror there rose eae 
the man, but a huge lion, that lay crouched by 
his side, which he had taken for part of the 
trunk of a tree covered with grass. The sober 
soldier instantly ran off, under the impression 
that his comrade had been destroyed by the 
animal, after losing his sword in an unsuccess- 
ful combat with it; but the lion, instead of 
pursuing him, resumed his seat by the side of 
the still sleeping man. After a time the latter 
awoke too, and got upon his legs, much aston- 
ished at discovering the company he had been 
keeping. The lion also again arose, but with- 
out any sign of ferocity ; and when the soldier 
set off on fie route, accompanied him, walking 
close by his side for several miles, as far as the 
immediate neighborhood of E] Arouch, where, 
probably because the forest there ceases, he 
turned about and sought his old haunts again, 











THE LAND OF REST. 


There is a land were beauty will not fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye ; 

Where true hearts will not sink nor be dismayed, 
And love will never die. 

Tell me, I fain would go, 

For [ am burdened with a heavy woe ; 

The beautiful have left me all alone; 

The true, the tender, from my path have gone, 

And I am weak and fainting with despair ; 

Where is it? ‘Tell me, where ? 


Friend, thou must trust in Him who trod before 
The lonely path of life ; 

Must bear in meekness, as he meekly bore, 
Sorrow, and toil, and strife. 

Think how the Son of God 

These thorny paths had trod; 

Think how he longed to go, 

Yet tarried out for thee the appointed woe ; 


and because he discha 


rges them faithfully, the 
parent is not excused from his duty. Parents, 
if you have not visited your school recently, 
do so immediately, and you will, we are sure, 
find the hour well and pleasantly spent. 


THE BEST REVENGE. 


In one of our public schools, last Tuesday, 
the pupils besought the teacher to omit the 
afternoon session of the school on account of 
the rain. ‘The teacher, ho declined to 





o 

tional ngton, D. C., also a! 

Pair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the — 
cturers. 


Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
—aNp— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
aey-The first premium over all competitoM, at the Faiy 

288. 


f . Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Ny, 
Fair, Washi t the Ohio State 


a 
_ By means of a new method of beter! known only to 








“ take the responsibility” to grant their request. 
So what did i do? Soe cross atout it, 
make faces at the teacher, and when they got 
home did they coax their mothers to let them 
stay at home and so leave the teacher alone in| 
his glory? Not a bit of it. On the contrary, 
they came out in full numbers, and when the 
school commenced in the afternoon they select- 
ed and sang in a spirited manner, an arch 
smile playing over their roguish faces, the 
song : 
“ To school, to school, this pleasant day 
Come, schoolmates, one and all ; 
We're travelling on in the good old way, 
At wisdom’s early call.” 


The first lines were repeated as a chorus in 
full swell, and chimed well with the beating of 
the storin outside.—Bunker Hill Aurora. 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, H: 

&e. Itis ea Gan tae manuals or banks of kee 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 


heavy to fill a house that seats from | 





GAME FOR YOUTH. 


Place a glass of water on the table, put a| 
hat over it, and say, ‘I will engage to drink | 
every drop of that water, and yet I'll not touch | 
the hat’ You then get under the table, and | 
after giving three knocks, make a_ noise | 
with your mouth, as if you were evelleving | 
the water. Then getting from under the table, 
you say, ‘ Now, gentlemen, be pleased to look.’ | 
Some one, eager to see if you have drank the} 
water will raise the hat, when you instantly | 
take the glass and swallow the contents, say- 
ing, ‘I have fulfilled my promise. You are all | 
witnesses that I did not touch the hat.’ 


FROG BAROMETEBRS. 

The green tree-frogs are used to this day in 
Germany as barometers; they are placed in 
tall bottles, with little wooden ladders. The 
steps of the ladder mark as it were the degrees ; 
the frogs always go up towards the top in fine 


removing the harsh 


5 ave 

and buzzing woe which formerly characterizeé the in. 

Cg and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ 
ke. i s 

Esthe tx to execute the most rapid music without biurr- 


The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 


the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
nD. 


pressio: 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


use of the coupler, the two 


distinct instruments : or, y 
bank: at the same time 


8 of keys may be playe use of 


the front set only. This connected withthe P 


produce the effect of a large wei har is enfielently 
THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is Cesigned for parlor and private use. The co 

is similar to the Church instrument, ed with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, is capable of as great volume af poses as the 
Church Instrument, when used withoct the Pedals. 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. ° 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Mann. 
factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner, Having removed to the spacious building, 5]) 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility foy 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the mos; 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instramen: 
equal if not superior to aw anufacturer, and 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 

in musical matters, are respeetfully invited to visit ou, 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piane- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined ow 

nstruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 
T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN, 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 





MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the ren 
credited as part — nt of the purchase money, 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those whe 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the e3- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

‘ders from any part of the country or world, sent dj 
rect to the manufestory in Boston, with cash or satisfac. 





weather, and lower down at the approach of 
bad weather. J have often seen the Germans 
consult their frogs when starting on a pic-nic 
expedition. Leeches, too, make good barome- 
ters. [ have two leeches in a long bottle, 
which generally will indicate what sort of 
weather is coming in the next twenty-four 
hours.— Curiosities of Natural History. 


DISAGREEABLE MUSIC. 


The Old Colony Memorial, Plymouth, says 
that last Sunday forenoon, while Mrs. Mary 
Harlow was playing a voluntary on the organ 
in the Orthodox church, a large cat found its 
way inside the organ some way or other, and 
carefully examining all the fixtures, began one 
of the cat solos which that tribe of animals are 
so famous for. The louder the notes of the 
organ the stronger were the yells of the cat; 
it was thus kept up for some time, the organist 
failing to drawn out her mew-sic. 





Think of his loneliness in places dim, 


Think how He prayed, unaided and alone, 
In that dread agony, “ Thy will be done !”" 
Friend, do thou not despair, 


prayer. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


infant of some three years of age, was staying 
at the Palace of Babelsberg, by some negli- 
gence of his nurse he was left alone for a few 
minutes in an apartment on the third floor.— 
With the marvellous instinct of mischief pecu- 
liar to children of that age, the little prince 
took immediate advantage of the absence of 
the nurse to accomplish a feat, of which he had 
doubtless for a long time been ambitious, and 
which consisted in an agreeable walk outside 
the window, upon the narrow ledge of the 
coping stone, whence he could conveniently 
climb up the back of an iron lion rampant 
which supports the entablature of the frontis- 
piece that adorns the building. 

A blacksmith’s workman who had been sent 
for to execute some repairs in the palace, was 
just coming up the — and beheld with 
horror the situation of the child. With true 
presence of mind, he hastened gently to the 
spot beneath the window, following every 
movement of the urchin with the keenest anx- 
iety, and extended wide his leather apron as he 
gazed upwards to watch ‘the first symptom of 
giddiness which should occur to the bold little 
adventurer. 

As the child drew nearer to the lion, the 
ledge no longer afforded such firm footing, and 
presently, with a loud cry, he pitched over, 
from that terrific height, mght into—the leather 
apron of the blacksmith, which ined the 
shock without failing, and in another moment 
the prince was restored safe and well to his 
royal parents, who, in token of their gratitude, 
took immediate charge of the fortune of the 
brave young workman, and bestowed upon him 
a h A 








to any one who would go down. No one would 


"The judge began to be somewhat perplexed. 
At this time he spied a black man coming up 
the street. A little nearer, and he saw it was 
Joe. He called to him. 
* Here, Joe, I’ve got a cat in my well, and I 
can't get anybody to go after it. If you'll go 
down, I'll pay you fairly.’ 
Joe never said a word. He walked into the 
yard and went straight to the well. He pulled 
off his coat and roiled up his sleeves. He 
|jumped into the bucket,-and down went the 
bucket into the well. In a few minutes he was 
up again, and the dead animal with him. 
| *Thank you, Joe, you have done me a great 
| favor,’ and he extended the offered sum ot 








nsion with the title of baron, to 
both of which he has done honor during a well- 
spent, useful life. . 


A WORD TO PARENTS. 

If parents do not feel sufficient interest in 
the education and training of their children— 
in their moral and physical, as well as in their 
intellectual culture—to visit the schools, see 
the progress of the pupils, encourage the teach- 
ers in their arduous and difficult labors, and 
thus assist both teacher and pupil, how can 
they reasonably expect the scholar or teacher 
to feel or manifest a desire for progress and 
improvement, so sadly neglected by those who 
should feel and exhibit the liveliest interest in 
the cultore of their offspring? The teacher 





money. 


we know has many duties devolving upon him, 


When no man comforted nor cared for Him ; | 


- =e 
Christ in his heaven of heavens will hear thy |(ne¢ of ome Cones, at oe, <8 © 


While the present Prince of Prussia, then an Sage, theologian, and poet, I turn from you all 


HEAVEN. 
Where is heaven? Plato points to the snowy 


| there.’ Swedenhorg beholds spiritual presences 
in all space, and says, ‘It is everywhere.’— 
Wordsworth lives again through his youth, and 
replies, * Ffeaven lies above us in our infancy.’ 


and ask the little blind girl, and she replies, 


‘ Heaven is where God is.’ 


ARAB PROVERBS. 


If your friend is made of honey, do not eat 
im all up. 

If you travel through the country of the 
blind, be blind yourself. 

When you are the anvil, have patience; 
vie you are the hammer, strike straight and 
well. 

He who cannot take a hint, cannot compre- 
hend a long explanation. 

Take counsel of one greater, and one less 
than yourself, and, afterward, form your own 
opinion. 


THE DICE-BOX. 


I look upon every man as a suicide from the 
moment he takes the dice-box desperately in 
his hand, and all that follows in his career from 
that fatal time is only sharpening the dagger 
before he strikes it to his heart.—Cumberland. 





‘Well, neighbor, what’s the most edifying 
news this morning?’ said a gentleman to his 
friend. ; 

*L have just bought a barrel of flour fora 
poor woman.’ 

‘Just like you! Who is it you have made 
happy by your charity this time ?’ 

‘My wife!’ 


One day, at a farm-honse, a saw an ojd 
gobbler trying to eat the strings of some night- 
caps that lay on the ground to bleach. ‘ ‘That,’ 
said he, ‘ is what { call introducing cotton into 
Turkey.’ 


‘Patrick, hereafter you are to commence 
work at five in the morning, and leave it at 
seven in the afternoon.’ 

* Sure, sir, wouldn’t it be better to commence 
at sivin in the morning, and Jave at five in the 
afternoon ?” 


A little girl hearing it said that she was born 
on the queen’s birthday, took no notice of it at 
the time, but a day or two after asked her fath- 
er if she and the queen were twins. 


Fortunes made in no time are like shirts 
made in no time ; it’s ten to one if they hang 
long together. 












tory » will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if ye ears were present, or em 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 
PRICE LIST. 
Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave.......eseeee $60 
Scroll legs, 5 octave...... +0275 
Piano style, 5 oetave.......... «+100 
Piano style, extra finieh, 5 oetav NS 
Piano style, carved leg........ 125 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds 150 
Piano <> 6 octave..... 135 
Organ Melodeon......... 200 
Organ Melodeon, extra fini +2250 
++. 275 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18ly 





cOLDs, 
COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, 
INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
HOARSENESS, 
8ORE THROAT, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
COPYRIGHT SECURED. 
Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1851, 
by Joun I. Brown & Son, Chemists, Boston, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the Dis*rict of Mass. 
JOUGHS.—The great and sudden changes of our cli 
mate, are fruitful sourees of Pulmonary and Bron 
ehial affections. Experience having proved that simple 
remedies often act speedily and certainly when taken in 
the early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had 
to “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,”” or Lozenges, let the 
Cough or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by 
this precaution a more serious attack may be effectualy 
warded off. 


Brown’s Bronchial Treches, 


Cures prea, oe Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Cures any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieves the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Relieves Broncbitis, Asthma and roma 

Clears and gives strength to the voice of SINGERS. 
Indispensable to Pusiic Speakers. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


XytFrom Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who has used 
the Troches five years.) ‘‘I have never ebanged my 
mind respecting them from the first, except to think yet 
better of that which I began im thinking well off" “Js 
all my lecturing tours, I put ‘ Troches,’ into my - 
bag as regularly as I do lectures or linen. I do pot hesi- 
tate to say that in so far as I have had an opportunity 
comparison, your Troches are pre-eminently the best, and 
the first, of the great Lozenge Schoo}.” 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 

Ky From Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D., New York.J— ! 
consider your Lozenges an excellent artiele for their pur- 
poses,"and recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches 

Xt From Mr. C. H. Gardner, Principal of the Rutger’? 
Female Institute, New York.) ‘I have been aiff 
with Bronehitis during the past winter, and found » 
relief until I found your Troches.” 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
From Dr. G. F. Bigelow, Boston} ‘*They are * 
simple and elegant form tor administering, in a 
tien, several medicinal substances, held in general estet® 
cmuang yopuclene in the treatment of Bronchial affet- 
ms. 


Brown’s Bronchial Treches. 
For Children laboring from Cough, Whooping Coug), 


or Hoarseness, are particularly adapted, on account of 
their soothing and demulcent properties, Assisting 
i an Jation of phieg?™ 


~~ 10—1m" 
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~ YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Ne S* 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 Scheel Street. 
Parcs $1 4 yearn. 81x copies ron $5, PaYusnT mw 
VANCE. 








BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,35. 








W. Hyde, & E. F. Dusen, Bangor, Agents. 
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